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Since the late 1940s the United States had based its national military 
strategy on the necessity of deterring and, if deterrence failed, 
successfully fighting a global war against the Soviet Union. In 1987 Joint 
Staff strategists began to examine some of the planning assumptions 
supporting this strategy. Their review led them to conclude that national 
military strategy should put greater emphasis on regional planning. While 
strategists were developing new approaches based initially on assessments 
of US capabilities but increasingly on their assessment of the reduced 
threat from the Warsaw Pact, Joint Staff force planners in 1988 began to 
analyze the force structure that supported current strategy. The prospect 
of an accelerated decline in defense funding, together with the sweeping 
changes taking place within the Warsaw Pact, prompted them to 
recommend significant force reductions. 

When General Colin L. Powell became Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in October 1989, he brought to the position his own views on the 
likely shape of the world in the 1990s and a determination to restructure 
the US Armed Forces to meet this new environment. He not only gave 
direction to the efforts already under way on the Joint Staff but pushed 
them farther, shaping them to conform to his strategic vision. The result 
was a new national military strategy and a new conceptualization of force 
structure to support this strategy. This strategy and its supporting 
configuration of forces marked a major departure from the US approach to 
the world during the preceding forty-plus years. Their development 
influenced as well the development of a new national defense strategy and 
a new national security strategy. 




Changes in Strategic Thinking 



The Joint Staff reassessment of planning assumptions began in 
response to a recommendation by the Chief of Staff of the Army. In June 
1986 General John A. Wickham, Jr., proposed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
changing the long-standing Joint Strategic Capabilities Plan (JSCP) 
assumption that in a war between NATO and the Warsaw Pact mobilization 
and deployment would coincide with the beginning of hostilities. He 
believed that short-range capabilities-based planning should reflect the 
intelligence assessment that there would be two weeks' warning of 
impending attack, thus permitting early mobilization and deployment of 
US reinforcements to Europe. In early 1987 the Joint Staff, the 
Commanders in Chief of the Unified and Specified Commands (CINCs), and 
the Services agreed that the FY 1989-90 JSCP should incorporate the 
intelligence community's assessment on warning and provide for early 
mobilization and deployment in a crisis. As discussed below, the 
incorporation of this warning assessment led to a reexamination of other 
planning assumptions. 1 

JSCP FY 1989-90 also included greater emphasis on regional 
planning. Believing that constrained resources might force decision 
makers to choose between preparing for a global or a regional war, Joint 
Staff planners in 1987 had attempted to incorporate greater emphasis on 
regional planning in the National Military Strategy Document (NMSD) for 
FY 1990-94. Unsuccessful in this effort to modify mid-range strategic 
planning, they instead used the short-range JSCP to incorporate new 
strategic emphases. Like its predecessors, JSCP FY 1989-90, written in 
the spring of 1988, considered the possibility of a US-Soviet confrontation 
that could erupt into global war as the most serious threat to US 
interests. But, with the Soviet Union reducing its military presence in 
Eastern Europe, reducing and consolidating its military forces, and 
undertaking domestic reform, the JSCP argued that calculated Soviet 
aggression in Central Europe was unlikely. The more likely threats were 
indigenously caused conventional regional conflicts with little likelihood of 
direct Soviet intervention. 2 
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Through 1989 Joint Staff strategists continued to press for greater 
emphasis on regional planning. National Security Review (NSR) 12, issued 
by President George Bush on 3 March 1989, had directed a review of 
national defense strategy. Joint Staff participants in this review argued 
that, with the substantially reduced risk of a deliberate Soviet attack on 
Western Europe and increasing non-Soviet threats in the Third World, the 
United States should shift its focus not only from Europe but also from the 
Soviet Union's role in the Third World. Instead, it should develop 
strategies for dealing with regionally based Third World threats. They 
particularly emphasized the emerging importance of the Pacific rim and 
Central and South America to US security interests. In their emphasis 
upon the necessity of preparing for regional contingencies outside Europe, 
the Joint Staff representatives unsuccessfully opposed the European focus 
of Mr. Paul D. Wolfowitz, who chaired the Department of Defense NSR 12 
Steering Committee. 3 

Work on NSR 12 having ended inconclusively, Joint Staff planners 
focused on the NMSD for FY 1992-97 in their effort to change strategic 
priorities. They argued that although its capabilities meant that the 
Soviet Union would remain the principal threat to the United States 
through the 1990s, this threat was declining while that of regional insta- 
bility, especially in the Middle East and Latin America, was increasing. 
They recognized, too, that declining defense budgets and changes in 
alliance relationships placed increasing constraints on forward basing. 

Accordingly, planners recommended substituting the concept of 
forward presence for that of forward defense, upon which the United 
States had based its military strategy throughout the Cold War. To 
respond both to a low threat in Europe and increasing threats in the Third 
World, they advocated a shift from the permanently forward-stationed 
large land, sea, and air forces of a strategy designed to deter and defeat 
Soviet aggression. Instead, they recommended smaller permanent forces, 
together with periodic deployments, to demonstrate the US commitment 
to protect its interests overseas. By reducing US forces on the periphery 
of the Soviet Union, this shift in strategy would enhance US flexibility to 
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respond to potential threats around the globe. It would thus maintain US 
regional influence, reducing the risk of regional instability. It would also 
permit force reductions in response to anticipated reductions in defense 
spending and allow force reallocations if strained relations with US allies 
required the abandonment of overseas bases. 4 

The Army, supported by the Air Force, vigorously opposed 
abandoning the concept of forward defense, which formed the basis of its 
strategy and force structure. The Commander in Chief, US European 
Command (USCINCEUR), also objected to introduction of the concept of 
forward presence, arguing that it would lead to the breakup of forward 
deployed forces and that the United States should not initiate overseas 
reductions. To meet these objections, the National Military Strategy 
(NMS) signed by Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Admiral William J. 
Crowe, Jr., on 25 August 1989 and NMSD 1992-97, submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense on 21 September, presented the concept of forward 
presence as being designed to implement the traditional strategy of 
deterrence and forward defense and provide a framework for adapting this 
strategy during a period of reduced resources and force structure and 
increasing constraints on forward basing. Thus, despite Service and CINC 
opposition, the NMS submitted to the Secretary of Defense retained the 
concept of forward presence, introducing an important change in US 
military strategy. 5 

The NMS contained another significant change. In the late 1970s the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) had adopted the Illustrative 
Planning Scenario (IPS), a force-sizing scenario that postulated a Soviet 
invasion of Iran as the triggering event for global war. And from the early 
1980s mid-range strategic planning had included Southwest Asia as a 
theater in which a regional crisis could lead to Soviet intervention, thereby 
precipitating global war. With the incorporation in JSCP FY 1989-90 of 
the intelligence assessment that warning of a planned Soviet attack in 
Central Europe would be about two weeks when that of a Soviet incursion 
into Iran would be a month, Joint Staff strategic planners had reexamined 
some of the assumptions used in mid-range as well as short-range 
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planning. Their analysis had made it apparent that, on the brink of a major 
confrontation with the Warsaw Pact, the United States would be unlikely 
to send forces to Southwest Asia when it would soon have to divert them 
to Europe. This confirmed a long-standing belief among many military 
strategists that to plan, in anticipation of global war, first to send forces 
to Southwest Asia was unrealistic. This conclusion led eventually to an 
adjustment in recommended strategy. 

Believing that planning for Southwest Asia should focus on a regional 
war precipitated by an Iraqi attack into the Arabian Peninsula rather than 
on a cascading crisis leading to war with the Soviet Union, Joint Staff 
planners omitted Southwest Asia from the initial theaters for which NMS 
FY 1992-97 presented strategies for a global war with the Soviet Union. 
This omission precipitated a debate between the Joint Staff and Mr. 
Wolfowitz, who in May had become Under Secretary of Defense for 
Policy. As Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Regional Programs 
from 1977 through 1980, Mr. Wolfowitz had been instrumental in OSD's 
adoption of the IPS. He believed that strategy for Southwest Asia should 
retain its emphasis on the Soviet threat there. This disagreement over the 
focus of planning for Southwest Asia remained unresolved for months. 6 

Meanwhile, as part of OSD's efforts to strengthen the role of 
planning in the planning, programming, and budgeting system (PPBS), Mr. 
Paul Stevens of the Department of Defense (DOD) transition team had 
asked Brigadier General Robert Linhard, Deputy Director for Strategy and 
Policy in the Strategic Plans and Policy Directorate (J-5), with whom he 
had worked when both were on the National Security Council staff, to 
meet informally with him and Mr. I. Lewis Libby, who was reviewing the 
defense management process for the transition team. The transition team 
wished to explore ways of changing the structure of strategic planning and 
more effectively linking strategy to resources. With Admiral Crowe's 
approval, General Linhard met with the transition team representatives. 
From their discussions emerged the concept of multiple generic scenarios 
for regional as well as global war instead of the current single 
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global planning scenario. On 25 July 1989 the Defense Planning and 
Resources Board (DPRB) charged the Joint Staff with responsibility for 
developing these scenarios. The work done by J-5 in designing scenarios 
for regional war reinforced Joint Staff strategists' conclusion that the 
major focus of strategy must shift to regional planning and led to the 
realization that this shift would require force restructuring. 7 

The work on multiple scenarios also contributed to a rethinking of 
the concept of warning of war. In September 1988 Major General George 
Lee Butler, Vice Director of J-5, had been among Defense Department 
officials testifying before the House Armed Services Committee Defense 
Policy Panel on the assumptions about Soviet mobilization readiness used 
as the basis for US force planning. Preparation for this hearing brought 
home to General Butler the extent to which strategic planners and 
intelligence analysts approached the concept of warning from different 
perspectives. Within the context of planning for war with the Soviet 
Union, warning traditionally had denoted unambiguous warning of attack, 
in response to which the United States would mobilize and deploy its 
forces. In addition, intelligence analysts also used the concept of warning 
of war preparation. Neither concept of warning met the needs of strategic 
planners, who had to recommend the timely execution of war plans to 
political decision makers. Accordingly, planners had shifted the focus of 
their thinking about warning from the imminent outbreak of hostilities to 
an earlier point at which it might be possible to take action to deter war 
or better prepare for it. 

General Butler hoped to improve understanding of planners' needs 
and to bridge the gap between those needs and the intelligence 
community's work. He therefore convened the Roundtable on Warning 
(ROW), in which strategic planners, intelligence analysts, and force 
programmers met regularly from April 1989 through October 1990 to 
examine the issue of warning. By including force programmers, General 
Butler hoped that the ROW might also lead to a more effective linking of 
operational planning and force programming. 
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The ROW provided a forum for the exchange of ideas on warning in a 
changing strategic environment and a means for General Butler to attempt 
to influence thinking in the direction in which he--and later General 
Powell-wished to move. Its work complemented work being done 
concurrently to develop a range of options for responding to crises. The 
ROW met during a period of profound changes in the Warsaw Pact. These 
changes, which produced a significant diminution in the threat posed by 
the Soviet Union, resulted in the spring of 1990 in a shift in the focus of 
the intelligence community's warning assessments from Pact military 
preparations to Soviet political decisions to rearm and regenerate forces. 
This reorientation of intelligence led in turn to the development of a new 
concept of warning of war with the Soviet Union. The life of the ROW 
also coincided with J-5's work on multiple generic scenarios and the 
resulting recognition that responding to regional crises would require a 
new approach to warning. 

The exchange of views in the ROW led to agreement on the need for 
new approaches to warning to correspond with the changes in strategic 
thinking occasioned by the altered relationship between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The discussions also produced recognition of the 
difficulty of determining precise warning times. The outcome was the 
identification of multiple warning patterns applicable in a regional as well 
as a global context. This new conception of warning included warning 
patterns for both evolving and quickly breaking regional crises as well as a 
slowly developing global crisis and imminent global conflict. Thus the 
ROW, which began as an effort to improve understanding of warning of 
global war with the Soviet Union, was instrumental in the development of 
a new conceptualization of warning. This new concept of warning meshed 
with General Powell's strategic vision, in the implementation of which 
General Butler, as Director of J-5, played a key role. 8 

By the time he became Director of J-5 in August 1989* General Butler 
had developed his own strategic overview. His predecessor, Vice 

*When he became Director of J-5, General Butler was promoted to Lieutenant 
General. 
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Admiral John A. Baldwin, Jr., had hoped that one outcome of the reform 
of the Joint Strategic Planning System (JSPS) that took place during his 
tenure would be allowing greater scope for new ideas. Among General 
Butler's responsibilities as Vice Director of J-5 during this period was to 
develop such ideas and present them to various audiences. Preparation of 
a lecture on long-range strategy for delivery at the National War College 
in May 1988 gave General Butler the opportunity to synthesize his ideas 
into a comprehensive view of the world and the US role in it on the eve of 
the twenty-first century. 

On the basis of his assessment of developments in the Soviet Union, 
General Butler concluded that the Cold War was over, communism had 
failed, and the world was witnessing a second Russian Revolution. He 
examined the implications for US strategy of the success of the policy of 
containment. In his view, the world was entering a multipolar era, in 
which superpowers would find it increasingly difficult to influence events 
militarily. In addition to the decline of the Soviet Union and the further 
evolution of West European alliance relationships, the coming era would 
see the rise of new hegemonic powers, increasingly intractable regional 
problems, and the global impact of disastrous Third World conditions. 

General Butler maintained that the United States was the only power 
with the capacity to manage the major forces at work in the world. 
Implementing this new use of US power in order to shape the emerging 
world in accordance with US interests would require a coherent strategy 
that defined US vital interests, decided the role of the military, and then 
set the necessary forces in place. It would also require dealing with the 
nation's fiscal problems. When he presented his views to the Air Staff in 
September, he anticipated that budgetary retrenchment would lead to a 
major restructuring of the armed forces. If they did not undertake this 
task themselves, they would find reductions forced upon them. 

Initially, General Butler thought that the changes he had outlined 
would take place over a decade and that the United States would have to 
deal with them within the context of an ongoing relationship with the 




Soviet Union. However, in the autumn of 1988, when he traveled to the 
Soviet Union as head of the US team to negotiate an agreement on the 
prevention of dangerous military activities, he found that the Soviet Union 
was in worse condition than he had realized. He concluded that the shift 
in the balance of world power would therefore be accelerated. 

As Vice Director of J-5, General Butler pursued the development of 
his ideas on the need for a new US approach to the world independently of 
the Strategy Division's efforts to shift the focus of strategic planning 
away from the Soviet Union. However, Joint Staff planners had heard him 
present his strategic overview elsewhere, and his ideas about the new 
strategic tasks facing the United States were among the factors 
influencing their attempts to place greater emphasis on regional rather 
than global planning. 9 



Anticipating Reduced Funding 

While these changes in strategic thinking were taking place, the 
Program and Budget Analysis Division (PBAD) of the Force Structure, 
Resource, and Assessment Directorate (J-8) had begun to explore the 
implications of anticipated further budget reductions on force structure, 
which consumed the largest portion of the defense budget. From autumn 
1988 discussions that they had initiated with congressional staff members 
and Office of Management and Budget (OMB) personnel, PBAD action 
officers had concluded that the Defense Department could expect an 
accelerated decline in the growth of its budget amounting to an 
approximately 25 percent real decline over the next five years. This ran 
counter to OSD projections that the decline would continue at its current 
rate, resulting instead in an approximately 10 percent decline over the 
same period. 

In anticipation of an accelerated reduction, PBAD began work in 
October on a closely held study of force reduction options. This "Quiet 
Study" proposed criteria for proceeding with force reductions and made 
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specific recommendations for cuts, targeting forces that would not be 
decisive in a global war, those with aging equipment and therefore limited 
combat effectiveness, and those whose growth was outpacing the growth 
of the Soviet threat. On 24 February 1989, J-8 presented its recommen- 
dations to the Chairman, requesting his approval of PBAD's guidelines for 
reductions. However, Admiral Crowe believed that to pursue force 
reductions without a change in strategy, for which he looked to the 
President, would invite further cuts in the defense budget. 

Although the Chairman did not act on its recommendations, J-8 
continued its work. In July PBAD undertook "Quiet Study II," which it 
completed in late October 1989 after the arrival of the new Chairman. 
Continuing to base its projections on an accelerated decline in defense 
funding, PBAD believed that the Defense Department must come to terms 
with fiscal realities. Accordingly, "Quiet Study II" proposed guidelines for 
matching long-term force structure and modernization programs to 
expected resources and then using these guidelines to develop Joint Staff 
recommendations on the budget cuts to be proposed by the Services and 
OSD during the upcoming budget and program review. Using these 
guidelines, it also outlined detailed sample cuts for the Chairman's 
consideration. 

"Quiet Study I" had assumed that there would be no change in 
strategy. But because of the changes in the strategic environment caused 
by the continued diminution of the Soviet threat, "Quiet Study II" 
postulated a shift in focus from the East-West confrontation in Europe to 
regional contingencies. It examined the potential impact on force 
structure of the changed strategic environment as well as the domestic 
fiscal situation, asking not only what forces the United States would be 
able to fund but also what missions it wished its forces to perform. Basing 
its choice of conventional missions upon the concept of forward presence, 
"Quiet Study II" assumed that by the next century land-based forces 
overseas would be reduced to half their current size. The study based its 
recommendations for force cuts on the necessity of assuring superiority 
against any potential adversary. Its criteria for retention of conventional 
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forces therefore included maintaining quality, mobility, flexibility, and 
readiness. 10 



General Powell's Strategic Vision 

J-8's views on force structure corresponded closely to those of the 
new Chairman. As President Ronald Reagan's Assistant for National 
Security Affairs, General Powell had become convinced in 1988 that the 
changes taking place in the Soviet Union were fundamental. This 
perception derived principally from his meetings in the Soviet Union with 
Soviet leaders. The conviction of President Reagan, a staunch conser- 
vative, that the changes were fundamental also influenced his thinking. 
General Powell recognized, too, that these changes, together with 
budgetary pressures, would produce demands for further reductions in 
defense spending. Although publicly cautious about the long-term effects 
of the changes in the Soviet Union and their implications for US-Soviet 
relations, he believed that if developments in the Soviet Union continued 
in the same direction, they would lead eventually to changes in US 
strategy and its supporting force structure and ultimately in the whole 
military culture." 

However, when he became Commander in Chief of Forces Command 
(FORSCOM) in April 1989, he found that there had been no adjustment in 
Army thinking. As the commander with principal responsibility for the 
nation's ground forces, he thought about what continued changes in the 
Soviet Union would mean for his command and for the Army. He began to 
develop his ideas for an altered force structure that would respond to the 
changes in both the strategic and the fiscal environments in a way that 
would make it possible for the United States not only to maintain a strong 
defense but also to retain its superpower status. As a lieutenant colonel in 
the early 1970s, he had worked on the Army's post-Vietnam cutback. That 
nearly 50 percent reduction had included cuts in training, support, and 
materiel, which had produced a hollow force. This outcome affected his 
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thinking about force reductions. His experience as national security 
adviser in dealing with the concept of floors and ceilings in arms control 
also influenced his approach. 

While at FORSCOM, General Powell reached conclusions about the 
reductions that would be necessary in an era of constrained resources. He 
also devised the configuration of forces that evolved into his Base Force 
concept-the minimum force necessary for the United States to pursue its 
interests as a superpower. To respond to the changing strategic 
environment, he conceived of a force structure that was composed of two 
regional and two functional forces: Atlantic forces and Pacific forces, 
whose areas of responsibility would extend respectively across the Atlantic 
and across the Pacific; contingency forces to deal with sudden crises; and 
strategic forces to meet the threat still posed by the Soviet nuclear 
arsenal. He concluded that the Army would have to be cut by 20-25 
percent and the Navy reduced to a maximum of 400 ships. 12 

He discussed his ideas with his Army colleagues, including Chief of 
Staff General Carl E. Vuono, but found them reluctant to deal with the 
issues raised by the changed environment. In May 1989 he presented some 
of his ideas in a speech to a symposium sponsored by the Association of the 
US Army. Declaring that the Soviet "bear looks benign," he told an 
audience that included most of the other Army four-star generals that the 
world had changed and the Army must therefore adjust its thinking. While 
the reality of the Soviet military threat remained, the public's perception 
of a lessened threat and its consequent reluctance to fund forces to meet 
that threat meant that the military must find other bases for its policies 
and programming. No longer able to count on real growth in the defense 
budget, the Army would have to make hard choices when submitting its 
budget requests. 13 

General Powell elaborated on these views in his 20 September 1989 
confirmation hearing as Chairman. Major force realignments were 
necessary, he said, because if funding continued to decline while the size 
of the armed forces and their missions remained unchanged, the result 
would be hollow forces. He therefore regarded his principal challenge as 
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